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JACQUES OFFENBACH. 


SEVEN and twenty years ago a young man might be seen 
daily visiting the stage door of the Opéra Comique of Paris, 
with a roll of music under his arm. To his enquiries for 
the manager, the stern doorkeeper always replied, ‘‘ M. le 
Directeur n’y est pas.” The young man undaunted, still 
repeated his visits, meeting invariably with the same reply. 
For no less than eight years this went on. The same en- 
quiry was almost daily made, and the same uncompro- 
mising answer returned. At last the composer was deter- 
mined to obtain a hearing. A concert was given at the 
Salle Herz, at which the famous singers, Roger, Herman 
Léon, and Madame Ugalde were announced to execute 
some compositions by Jacques Offenbach. The concert 
was brought to a close by a little operetta entitled Le Trésor 
de Mathurin, a work which later on was included in the 
répertoire of the Bouffes Parisiens as Le Mariage aux 
Lanternes. 


The concert soon produced the desired result. | 


| this idea. 


M. Perrin, then director of the Opéra Comique, sent | 


Offenbach a libretto by St. Georges, bearing the title of 
Blanche. The opera was composed, but has, we belicve, 
never been performed, and the career of the future prophet 
of Opéra Bouffe was assured. 

Offenbach was born at Cologne on the 21st of June, 1819, 
or, according to some authorities, nearly three years later. 
For two years (1833 and 1834) he was a pupil of the Paris 
Conservatoire. In 1847 he was appointed leader of the 
band at the Théatre Francais in succession to Barbereau, 
famous both as a learned writer and as a chef d’orchestre, 
and about the same time began to be known as a composer. 
His first works were settings of the well-known fables of 
La Fontaine, such as ‘“‘ La Cigale et la Fourmi,” “ Le 
Corbeau,” “‘ Le Savetier,” and ‘‘ Le Rat.” In these early 
compositions he showed himself possessed of a pleasant 
vein of melody and a respectable knowledge of harmony. 
At the same time he became known as a virtuoso on the 
violoncello, an instrument for which he still retains an 
ardent affection, and of which he makes good use in his 
scores. 

To Offenbach’s engagement at the Théatre Francais we 
owe those delightful works which’ have made his name 
popular throughout Europe. The classical dramas of the 
stately French school, the tragedies of Racine and Corneille, 
representing as they did the solemn events of Greek and 
Roman antiquity, made more stately and solemn still 
through the severe interpretation of the performers, wearied 
the soul of the composer, who felt the burden of conducting 
and occasionally composing the appropriate music. His 
own inclinations were towards a much lighter school of 
art, and, as we have seen, he made earnest and constant 
endeavour to obtain a hearing as a composer of those light 
musical farces which serve as a lever du rideaw at all 
French Opera houses. Had he been successful earlier in 
his career he would probably have become a composer of 
the type of Aimée Maillart, or Ambroise Thomas. But 
the strong reaction in his mind against the spirit of classi- 
calism of which he had had such long and tedious experi- 
ence engendered in him that peculiar state of feeling which 
resulted in the coniposition of those famous protests against 
classical opera, Orphée aux Enfers and La Belle [1eéléne. 

In 1855 he became director of the little theatre of the 
Bouffes Parisiens, where his earlier works Les deux 
Aveugles, Bataclan, and Tromb-al-cazar were produced and 
he shortly afterwards made the acquaintance of Meilhac and 








|. Halévy, then rapidly rising as dramatists, but destined to 
_ accelerate the march of their fame by the joint plays to 
which Offenbach’s music assisted to lend life and popularity, 
The spirit in*which the trio went to work was much the 
same as that which actuated Planché in England. The ex. 
periment was tried of treating the gods and heroes of old in 
the style of modern farce, of dethroning them from their 
sacred pedestals, and representing them as ordinary 
beings. Thus in Orphée, the mythical harper, Orpheus, 
is transformed into a violinist who wearies his wife 
by constant practising; in La belle Hélene, the injured 
husband, Menelaus, is represented as a jealous, sulky 
bore, and Helen, herself, is treated in exactly the 
same way as a runaway wife of our own times. The 
music which Offenbach wrote was fully in keeping with 
It differs very little from that of comic opera, 
except in being less laboured and pretentious. Some of 
his melodies, especially those of a pastoral character, are 
graceful and individualised enough to have been signed by 
Auber. But when the ancient heroes appear, instead of 
solemn music and stately marches, one hears light polkas 
and frivolous waltzes, through which breaks an occasional 
fragment of pure classical writing. The procession of the 
Kings of Greece in La Belle Héléne is an admirable 
specimen of the way in which Offenbach treated such 
subjects. 

The earliest of the famous series was Orphée aux 
Enfers, which on its first production enjoyed a run of 
more than three hundred consecutive nights, and which for 
brightness of melody and cleverfiess of writing, will always 
remain one of his best works. Passing over Le Chanson 
de Fortunio (produced January, 1861), Le Pont des Soupirs 
(March in the same year), and Un Roman Comique, the 
libretto of which and the music of Les Voyages de 
Dunanan formed the basis of the pasticcio of The 
Bohemians, we come to, perhaps, the most universally 
popular of all Offenbach’s works, La Belle Héldne, which 
was produced at the Variétés on the 17th of December, 
1864. In this, Mdme. Schneider, before then known as an 
actress of comparatively small parts at the Palais Royal, 
first came into public notice. Her success, and that of the 
piece, were immense. Mdme. Schneider fully entered 
into the author's conception of Helen, and, though 
prudish critics might object that the Spartan Queen was, 
after all, not a Parisian cocotte, and raised the cry of 
sacrilege, the public flocked to the theatre. La Belle 
Héléne was succeeded in 1866, at the same house, by 
Barbe Bleue, which, in spite of its clever writing, suffered 
by the unavoidable comparison with its brilliant pre- 
decessor. ; 

But in the next year, the year of the great Exhibition, 
Offenbach took his revenge by the production of the 
famous Grande Duchesse de Gerolstein, an opera which has 
the credit of being at the bottom of the Spanish troubles, 
by actually driving Queen Isabella from the throne. The 
petty German Court, with its miniature army, its one 
general, its intriguing statesmen, and its fickle and 
coquettish sovereign, was a travesty of the daily life of the 
Court of Spain, just as La Belle Hél2ne was a travesty 0 
the daily life of the Court of Sparta. All the world was 
assembled at Paris in 1867, everyone went to see Schneider 
and hear Offenbach, ard the droits d'auteur for that one 
year alone are said to have amounted to 240,000 francs. 
The music of the Grande Duchesse rapidly ran all over 
Europe, the opera itself was performed at one time in 
three and twenty theatres of France alone, and selections 
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and arrangements were heard 
names of Dupuis, Schneider, Kopp, and Grenier became 
household words. 

Since this success Offenbach’s pen Ras been more 
prolific than ever. In 1868 was produced La Périchole, a 
Brazilian story, in which Mdme. Schneider, as the wander- 
ing dancing girl, a character said to be meant for Lola 
Montes, failed to rival her performance of the Grand 
Duchess. La Princesse de Trebizonde, produced at Baden 
in July, 1869, was followed on the roth of December in the 
same year by Les Brigands, a work written more in the 
style of comic opera than of opera bouffe, and belonging to 
M. Offenbach’s more serious manner. Le Roi Carotte, a 
wild political satire written by M. Sardou, was produced in 
1872, but the music is not among the composer's happiest 
efforts. Les Braconniers, his most recent work, was com- 
paratively unsuccessful. La vie Parisienne, written forthe 
Palais Royal theatre, and revived a few weeks ago at the 
Variétés, on the other hand contains many of Offenbach’s 
best and brightest ideas, and the music, though it is some- 
times fantastic and extravagant, is admirably suited to the 
wild farce of the piece. 

M. Offenbach is now director of the Gaité at Paris, and 
the events of his management have already been mentioned 
in our pages. He received the Cross of the Legion of 
Honour in 1861. As a composer he is almost sui generis. 
His writing is invariably correct and musicianlike, and his 
orchestration is effective and brilliant. His fame will rest 
principally on those works in which, in conjunction with 
Meilhac and Halévy, he introduced so delightfully the 
modern spirit of humour and sense of the ridiculous into 
the old classical school of pomposity and pretence. His 
operas written for the Opera Comique (Barcouf, Robinson 
Crusoe, and Vert-vert) failed, on account of a certain flim- 
siness of construction, to gain the approval of an audience 
which delights in Les Dragons de Villars and Le Caid ; 
and he is at his best in classical opera bouffe, or the little 
musical farces of the Bouffes Parisiens. As a composer 
he was for a long time in his own line unapproached ; but 
dangerous rivals,—M. Delibes, M. Lecocq, M. Vasseur, and 
M. Hervé—have arisen to dispute his pre-eminence. 
However, his personal popularity is still undiminished, and 
anew anecdote of Offenbach is always eagerly welcomed 
by the Parisian public. His appearance is better known 
than that of many authors, and most statesmen; and his 
aquiline nose, his thin face, and Hebraic features, and the 
double eyeglass, through which he is said to cast the 
jettatura on those who offend him, are to be seen in every 
photographer’s window in London and Paris. 

Offenbach is in many respects the typical composer of 
modern France, as he is undoubtedly the most popular. 
The lightness of his music typifies the proverbial gay care- 
lessness of thetrue Frenchman. The audacity with which 
he has parodied and burlesqued the standard classical 
dramas, and the traditionally conventional forms of clas- 
sical music, finds its parallel in the spirit which derides 
all constitutional precedent, and steadily opposes systema- 
tised government; and the feeling of repulsion which 
gtadually transformed the staid Conductor of the Theatre 
Francais into the rollicking composer of Orphée aux 
Enfers is now working in the state of political feeling in 
France. And it must in all fairness be added, that in the 
Perseverance under difficulties and the steady resolution 
with which Offenbach gradually made his name famous, 
May be seen an emblem of the constancy under disaster, 
and the wonderful recuperative power of his adopted country. 








EASY CHAIR NOTES. 


I, 


Berore these lines meet the eyes of our readers, that 
tremendous failure, the Vienna Exhibition, will finally 
have closed its doors, with a loss, it is said, of about five 
millions of florins! No doubt, this want of success is in 
great measure owing to the absurd prices which the 
hotel keepers attempted to extort from visitors, and which 
simply had the effect of frightening everyone away; we 
ourselves know of two instances, in one of which, seven 
florins a night—or about fourteen shillings—was asked for 
a bedroom at the top of the house, and in the other, at a 
second-rate hotel, a double-bedded room cost eight florins. 
The sales have, we understand, been almost ni/, with the 
exception of Japanese wares; the enterprising islanders 
are said to have made rather a good thing of it, with their 
specimens of decorative art. 

Decorative art of a high type appears to be steadily 
gaining ground in this country, and we hear every day of 
more of our young artists who are turning their attention 
to that particular branch of the profession. One of the 
most notable instances will, when it is licensed and 
opened, be the huge building in course of erection by 
Messrs. Spiers and Pond in Piccadilly, and to be called 
“The Criterion.”” The entire decoration has been en- 
trusted to Mr. A. Sackeverell Coke, a rising man, whose 
work, too seldom seen, has long been the admiration of all 
who can appreciate poetic feeling and rich colour, com- 
bined with good drawing. His best known picture has, 
hitherto, been ‘‘ The Madonna and Child,” which is one of 
the chief ornaments of St. Alban’s, Holborn, judging from 
which a great deal may be expected; those who have had 
the opportunity of inspecting his present designs, speak of 
them in terms of the highest praise. Meanwhile, Messrs. 
Spiers and Pond have, for some inscrutable reason, been 
refused the license, which has not been denied to music 
halls and dancing saloons. 

We are happy to hear that Mr. G. J. Pinwell has 
arrived safely at Tangier, whither he has gone for 
the sake of his health; we trust he may derive benefit 
from the climate—the art world can ill afford to lose him. 
Mr. Leighton, R.A., has also left England on a tour in the 
East. The chief topic of artistic interest, at present, is, of 
course, the Winter Exhibition at the Dudley Gallery; 
judging from trustworthy reports as to the number of 
pictures sent in, one cannot but imagine that it might 
have been improved by the exercise of a little more 
catholicity on the part of the committee. Year after year 
the walls are covered with exactly the same sort of land- 
scape and study, to the exclusion of anything new; we are 
getting just a little tired of low water, marshy places, and 
models in antique costume; “charming little bits’’ are all 
very well, but would not an occasional picture with a 
subject be a relief? 

The question of covering gallery walls with high art, 
suggests to us that of covering street walls with the very 
lowest, which is rapidly making London one vast eyesore. 
It is getting well-nigh impossible to walk the streets, 
without being offended by some huge placard outraging 
taste in every possible direction. A little while ago we 


‘had to suffer from seeing the Bible dragged in to puff 


somebody or other's play, and now that we have got rid of 
that, our eyes are put out by flaring ‘“ twopence-coloured " 
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sort of cartoons of Cleopatra's Galley, which vessel, if it was 
anything like the representation, must infallibly have gone 
to the bottom. Yet it is reported, on good authority, that 
the enterprising manager who affords us this latter treat 
had the offer of really good designs from well-known 
artists, who were not too proud to follow in the steps of 
Mr. Frederick Walker; on what ground the offer was 
refused does not transpire! 

In the literary world there seems to be little of any 
startling interest. Mrs. Wood, Miss Broughton, and Miss 
Braddon, rival each other in presenting their admirers 
with novels of the usual type, and the last-named is to 
give us a new romantic play in blank verse, founded on 
the story of ‘‘ Patient Grizel,” in which Mrs. Rousby plays 
the heroine. By-the-bye, it is by no means so certain 
that Boccacio deserves the credit of inventing that 
beautiful story; he may not improbably have owed it 
to Petrarch; we suppose it is past praying for to hope 
that Dekker, Chettle, and Haughton’s old play on the 
subject will be revived in our time! It remains to be seen 
whether Miss Braddon’s blank verse will please ; the lady 
is not, however, making her first venture in dramatic 
composition—-we remember, years ago, to have seen a 
charming little comedy from her pen, entitled The Loves of 
Arcadia, in the old days of the Strand Theatre, which 
showed considerable talent in that direction. Messrs. 
Chapman and Hall continue the issue of their illustrated 
edition of Dickens’ works; ‘Little Dorrit’ is, to our 
thinking, the least satisfactory of the series, as Mr. 
Mahoney seems to have had not the slightest idea of 
representing character in his drawings. Flora and Mrs. 
General are simply ridiculous, and convey no idea of the 
originals, and Mr. Panks is nearly as poor. Mr. H. K. 
Browne is to follow with “ Pickwick,’’ which is not an 
exciting announcement, and then, we suppose, we may 
look for Mr. F. Barnard's “‘ Barnaby Rudge,” which will, 
no doubt, be clever; we hear, however, that this volume 
will first appear in America. 

The sale of the late Bishop of Winchester’s library did 
not excite much interest, and the books went for ordinary 
prices; there was nothing very rare or valuable in the col- 
lection, which seemed, from the catalogue, only to be a 
weeding out of the deceased prelate’s books. 


Apart from these facts, and from the delicious anticipa- 
tion of the speedy termination of the Tichborne case, there 
is little of special moment to record. Lady Franklin and 
Mr. Gell, grandson of the lamented Sir John, have come 
forward to claim for him what was undoubtedly his right, 
viz., the honour of having first discovered the North West 
Passage. And the unknown parts of Africa are already 
beginning to reward exploration! It is true that nobody 
has yet found Prester John, but we may hope for the best, 
since a monarch nearly as mythical has turned up—Old 
King Cole himself is proved to be not only alive and-well, 
but doing a roaring trade in poultry, and anxious for an 
alliance with the British Government; it seems he is not 
on the best of terms with the Ashantees, but might not his 
celebrated band be advantageously employed to bring 
about a harmonious termination to the dispute? We have 
Congreve’s authority for the fact that— 


** Music hath charms to soothe the savage breast,” 


and what might not be hoped from a violin trio in 


Coomassie ! 
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SKETCHES OF LIFE IN FIJI. 
ILLUSTRATED BY MONTBARD. 


PART II. 


SEEN from the bay, Levuka, with 
_ its long row of straggling houses of 

all shapes and sizes, presents a 
pretty picture. It is built on the 
sea-shore itself, and immediately 
behind it rises abruptly a chain of 
hills, covered with verdure to the 
very summit, and dotted here and 
there with picturesque little cottages, 
some of them built more than half 
way up the hills. These are the 
residences of the well-to-do store. 
keepers and publicans of the place. 

These hills, at the time of our 
arrival, were the homes of a tribe 
of natives called the Livonis, who were hostile to the 
King of Bau. War for some time had been raging in 
the Fiji fashion, between them and the Bau natives, but 
with the exception of a few pigs slaughtered, and, perhaps, 
the death from natural causes of an old man or two, no 
blood worth mentioning was shed on either side. Starva- 
tion, however, compelled the Livonis to surrender at last, 
which event happened soon after the present Government 
was formed. The prisoners of war, mustering in all about 
200 men, women, and children, were marched in triumph 
through the town of Levuka, strongly guarded by a detach- 
ment of Bau troops, and were then disposed of to the 
planters, as labourers, at the rate of £3 10s. each per 
annum, for the term of five years, which money, of course, 
passed into the hands of the newly made King of Fiji, 
Thakombau, thus enabling him to pay his faithful Ministers 
their first half-yearly salary. 

At each end of the township, which stretches for about a 
mile, is a native town, which is simply a few huts built of 
reeds and grass, the whole fenced in by a low wall built of 
mud and stones. Here live the remnant of the Levuka 
natives, who gain their living by trading with the Euro- 
peans in the town; the men by selling their fruits and 
vegetables, or working for the storekeepers, the women by 
washing, etc. Some of the young girls are excellent laun- 
dresses, and on Monday mornings troops of them may be 
seen roaming from hotel to hotel asking for “nai sopi, 
sopi,’’ as they call washing. 

The harbour, the entrance to which, through the reef, 
will admit the passage of a ship of almost any size, 1s 
formed by a slight curve in the land, and to seaward, not 
a mile from the shore, by the coral reef, which latter forms 
an excellent breakwater for the heavy seas in bad weather, 
the waters inside the reef being undisturbed except by the 
heavy swell from the breakers beyond. The holding 
ground is good, and except during the hurricane months, 
viz., January, February, and March, when the wind blows 
furiously at times from the north and eastward the harbour 
offers tolerable shelter for shipping. 

The arrival of a ship from Sydney was then a matter of 
interest to the inhabitants of Levuka, and we had hardly 
time to drop anchor and stow our sails before we were 
surrounded by a lot of small boats and canoes, bringing 
off visitors eager for the latest news from Europe. 

Amongst the visitors was old Thakombau, himself, who 
came off in an old shaky canoe, very unlike a royal barge, 





CAPTAIN ASHMORE, 
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accompanied by one or two slaves. He was at that time 
simply King of Bau, and had not yet been proclaimed King 
of Fiji. 

He was very fond of the white man’s grog, Champagne 
being his favourite beverage, but in default of Champagne 
he would eagerly accept a glass of gin, or any other drink 
that came in his way. He made it a practice of boarding 
every ship which arrived in the harbour from foreign ports, 
to get what he could from the captain, and on Sunday 
afternoons he might often be seen dressed out in a new 
suit of “* Tappa,” going from ship to ship, in his canoe, for 
the sake of the drinks he got from each. 

All were, of course, eager to get on shore, the captain 
was not long in getting the boat alongside—for all landing 
was then effected in small boats—and as the Witch would 
remain in Levuka for a few days to discharge cargo we 
had not to bother ourselves with luggage. 

A pull of about ten minutes brought us to the shore, 
where the boat was beached, and was immediately sur- 
rounded by a lot of half naked natives, eager to carry us 
on their backs for a trifle. I jumped on to the back of the 
first that came, without hesitation, but soon repented of 
my rashness when I found my nostrils assailed by a most 
unpleasant odour of rancid cocoanut oil. His body was 














LEVUKA. 


glistening with it, and looked like a piece of polished ma- 
hogany. What was my astonishment when on landing 
me he coolly asked me, in tolerable English, for a shilling ! 
I was familiar in England with the respectful touch of the 
cap of a railway guard as he locks your carriage door, with 
the hand of the porter slowly withdrawn as he hands you 
in your last package; I had many a time been annoyed 
by the exorbitant demands of porters at steamboat piers, 
and by loafers on wharves, who are always ready to 
carry your portmanteau anywhere, and are never satisfied 
with a fair price. But these are all more or less necessary 
evils of a civilised life. ‘To find these evils carried toa 
still greater extent in an island 2,000 miles away from 
Civilisation, in a country which I had always been accus- 
tomed to consider essentially a country of barbarians; to 
find the noble savage more proficient in the art of barefaced 
robbery than his pale faced brethren of the civilised world, 
was, to say the least, a blow which I did not expect, and 
which for a moment shook to the foundations the beautiful 
edifice I had been building, in my mind, of Fiji and its 
noble inhabitants. 

As it was utterly useless my arguing with the man in my 
own language, and as I could not speak a word of his, I 
gave him, according to Ashmore’s advice, a half stick of 
tobacco, with which he seemed perfectly contented, for he 
walked away laughing and chatting with his companions, 





as if he thought it a capital joke to try and cheat the 
“‘ papalangis,” as they call the white men. 

This difficulty settled, our next proceeding was to ad- 
journ to the principal hotel which was close by, where we 
ordered drinks—generally the first thing done-when arriving 
in a new place in the Colonies—and where my friend 
Jamie ordered a bed-room ; I, myself, preferring to remain 
on board the Witch, till we had settled what our future 
movements should be. 

Having no acquaintance in Levuka, and as there still 
remained some few hours to kill before dinner, Jamie and I 
strolled to have a look at the town. 

Starting from Perkins’ Hotel, situated at the north end 
of the town, which is the principal hotel in the place, and 
and walking southward, the first object of interest to be met 
with is a small wooden building on the top of a rock jutting 
out into the bay. This was at that time the “ Reading 
Room.” Curiosity, of course, led us to mount the steps 
which led up to it. The building was large and lofty, with 
a Fiji roof of reeds and a verandah all round, from which 
one had a fine view of the harbour, and of the islands 





A NATIVE SENTINEL. 


beyond. Inside we found a few English and American 
papers and periodicals. 

This room had at that time its importance. On grand 
occasions it was used as a ball and concert room, and any 
matter touching the welfare of the residents in the group 
was here discussed. 

Many a meeting has been held in that old room to 
discuss the propriety of requesting England, or some other 
civilised power to annex Fiji as a colony, or to extend a 
protectorate over it. 

England though twice petitioned has refused, though 
she does not fail to keep a man-of-war in those waters for 
the protection of the poor nigger. America will not bother 
herself about the country either, but she takes care that no 
insult offered to her subjects shall remain unpunished. 

The Reading Room no longer exists under its old form. 
Since the formation of the new Government the room has 
been enlarged and embellished, and now bears the high- 
sounding title of the Parliament House. 

Here the Parliament of Fiji assembles, and old King 
Thakombau, who twenty years ago took delight in devour- 
ing prisoners and strangling their widows, presides over it 
in person, surround by his faithful black and white Minis- 


ters. 
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A new Concert-room has since been built by an enter- 
prising publican, and the hotel adjoining it has been pur- 
chased by the Government for a ‘“‘ Royal town residence,” 
where two native sentinels, dressed in their ‘“‘sulus” of 
calico and armed each with a Snider rifle, may be seen 
pacing up and down in front of the door. 

A little further beyond the Reading Room is the house 
of Her Britannic Majesty's Consul, standing, a little way 
back from the road, in its own garden. It is a wooden 
house with a Fiji roof, and a verandah in front covered 
with creepers. Here, for the first time, the traveller meets 
with the flowers of his country so familiar to him, roses 
and jassmine, vying in splendour with the glorious con- 
volvulus of the tropics, twining themselves around one or 
two cocoanut trees, which, from their stunted growth, 
and dejected appearance seem to deplore the march of 
civilisation, and to regret the good old times when bare- 
footed savages climbed their stems to rob them of their 
refreshing fruits. They look as unnatural and as out of 
place in a European town as the natives themselves. 

Mr. March, the consul for England, was, unfortunately, 
not a popular man with the inhabitants of Levuka; why, I 
cannot pretend to say. I had not the pleasure of knowing 
him personally, but when myself and my friend were about 
purchasing land, and we had occasion to get our deeds 
registered at the Consulate, we found Mr. March very 
agreeable and polite in his conduct towards us. 

Continuing our walk along the beach—which forms the 
High-street of the town—we passed nothing of interest, the 
English Church, a neat little building of stones and stucco, 
roofed with iron, and a few stores being then the only 
buildings existing. 

At the further end of the town was a long, low, black 
looking shed, at the back of which were the store and 
cotton ginning establishment of the Messrs. Hennings, 
Brothers. To these we bore letters of introduction, and 
through the courtesy of Mr. Hennings were enabled to 
inspect the process of cotton ginning. 

The firm had at that time three or four knife gins at work ‘ 
their establishment has, I believe, greatly increased since. 

The process of preparing the cotton for the market by 
these machines is very simple and very interesting. 

Each machine, standing about three feet high, is 
tended by a little nigger, whose sole occupation is to 
feed the machine with the cotton as it comes from the 
plantation, with the seeds mixed in it. The knives 
work continually along the roller, their edge meeting and 
parting rapidly; by this action the seeds are separated 
from the cotton, the former falling through a grating 
beneath the machine, and the cotton rolling out in front 
like flakes of snow. It is then put into balls, pressed, and 
is ready for exportation. 

The cotton seed is sometimes exported for the manu- 
facture of oil, but is more often kept as fuel forthe small 
engine which drives the machines. 

Beyond Hennings store there is nothing of any interest, 
except the Catholic Church, and, outside the limits of the 
town altogether, the house of the American Consul, 
standing on an eminence and commanding a fine view of 
the bay and island beyond. 

It was now time to return to dinner, for six o'clock was 
the hour for table d’héte at Perkin's hotel, the great ren- 
dezvous for all planters and visitors. 

We were in all about thirty at table, and through 
Captain Ashmore, my friend and myself soon became 
intimate with many of those around us. 





The dinner was excellent, the wines good, and the little 
“ Rotumah” boys who acted as waiters were prompt in 
their attendance, and would have put many a restaurant 
waiter to shame. 

The chief topic of conversation was, of course, cotton, 
the latest advices from the English markets, the opinion 
of the buyers and sellers of Fiji cotton, etc. All seemed to 
possess a good knowledge of the value of cotton, the best 
way to produce it, and the proper way to work a plantation, 
To a stranger, a ‘“‘new chum,” as he is called, this would 
appear strange that so many young men should know so 
much about an article, the production of which it has 
required years of experience in America to gain. One 
accustomed to Colonial life can see deeper. A large- 
brimmed straw hat, a suit of white drill, a leathern pouch 
for tobacco and pipe, and a sheath-knife worn at the belt, 
go a great way towards making a planter. 

Never confess your ignorance of anything, is the great 
rule of those who succeed in the Colonies. If you know 
nothing about cotton planting, talk as if you had had 
years of experience at it; ten to one your listeners are as 
ignorant of the matter as you are yourself. 

A captain of one of the vessels trading to Levuka once 
very wisely remarked, that there was “‘ more cotton grown 
in the verandah of Perkins’s hotel, than in all the rest of 
the island put together.” 

Let my readers bear in mind that with regard to the 
cotton planters of Fiji, Iam alluding chiefly to a certain 
class which at that time was largely on the increase; men 
who simply played at cotton planting. Since then many 
have quitted the country in disgust, after finding that 
cotton planting was not mere child’s-play, and that playing 
at it was an expensive game. 

The real hardworking man who has striven against difi- 
culties, who has seen his plantation destroyed year after 
year by floods or hurricane, yet remains, so confident does 
he feel of the ultimate success of his enterprise, granted 
the elements but leave him alone, and the newly formed 
government does not impose too heavy a tax on him. 

Such individuals deserve all the success the most am- 
bitious could wish for, amongst them are men of stirling 
worth and indomitable perseverance. 

After dinner the company separated, some to billiards, 
some to bowls, and some to sip their coffee and smoke 
their pipes in the verandah, chaffing the natives who are 
generally lounging about there. So leaving my friend at 
his billiards, I returned to the *“* Witch"’ soon after dinner, 
to reflect over all I had seen and heard. 


(To be continued.) 
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THE MANAGER’S GUIDE. 


BEING PLAIN RULES FOR THE MANAGEMENT OF ANY 
LONDON THEATRE. 


By ROBERT REECE. 





Sgcrtion II. 


Mr. MELPoMENE Jinks is overwhelmed by responses to 
his letters and advertisements, but he is not overwhelmed 
by the “talent” that presents itself at the required inter- 
view. He is also somewhat taken aback by the freedom 
of some of the “burlesque ladies,” who “have no objec- 
tion to ‘play boys.’” Sowerby, however, relieves Jinks 
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who is modest) from undergoing the ocular proof that 
Miss Ecume de la Rue is of a good figure for “ fleshings,” 
explaining that ‘he is up to, and hardened in, this kind of 
thing.” 

Jinks is overheard by the hovering Dorr to lament that 
he cannot open a theatre without a “company.” This 
bon mot is retailed with high spirit over the bar of the 
“Three Magpies” (in exchange for the retailing of certain 
low spirit), as a sterling proof of the new manager's 
being wide-awake ; a love and reverence for his company 
standing, unquestioned, in Dorr’s mind as a sign of a weak, 
and artless, impresario. Compare (infra). 


RULES FOR MANAGERS—continued. 


XI.—Do not let the business of your theatre interfere 
with your constant enjoyment of a chat or flirtation 
with the ladies of the establishment. A judicious 
delay on the part of any lady who is ‘‘called,” and 
wanted on the stage at rehearsal, and is found talking 
with the manager in the darkest wings, helps to assert 
your supremacy to do what you choose in your own 
theatre. 

(Nore.—Rule XI. only applies to the males of the Company, or to 
such members, male or female, of the same, who require a rise 
in salary, or in any other way become obnoxious. ‘This is im- 
portant. 


Mr. Jinks sees a leading lady; I may state that, as a 
tule, few existing managers are able to cope with a leading 
lady. Here-are some of the reasons why: 

A leading lady generally has a husband, who is a lead- 
ing gentleman (i.e., professionally; for the lady has it 
mostly her own way, domestically and financially. 

{[Ditemma.] Now, either the leading lady won't sign 
unless her husband also is engaged, or she will not come 








toterms unless it is distinctly understood in the agreement 
that she is to be the “star,” and no male meteor is to be 
permitted to shine where she moves: husband or not. If 
she won't be engaged without her husband, it is to be 
understood that his assistance is absolutely necessary to 
her getting through her part ; as he happens to be a “‘ good 
study,”” and she always imperfect. 

If otherwise: the sole cause for her objection to her 
husband’s engagement is, that he is infinitely the better 
actor, and snuffs her out in their great scenes. 

Nore.—“ Snuffing out a star”’ is a bold metaphor. 


XIIl.—Always engage a “star” of one or the other 
sex. It makes things comfortable in a theatre. 


I subjoin Mr. Jinks’s interview with Miss Carker Howl, 
as of assistance, in the way of experience, to any ‘‘ coming 
men.” 

Silk and a leading lady, are inseparable ; not so brains, 
and a leading lady. 

XIII.—Always select the wardrobe, not the woman ; it 

pays now-a-days. 
Note.—I really don’t know why I should say “it; why not 
“he?” But this is abstruse. 

I wish I could describe Miss Carker Howls’ tragic- 
queen’s tilt of her head to Mr. Jinks. I can’t. Consider- 
ing she had come to exchange her “ gifts” for his money, 

don’t see the absolute necessity for her “ hauteur” (a 
800d word, and tolerably easy to pronounce). 

XIV.—Always get up a few French phrases; it im- 

Presses everybody with the belief that you have had 
experience of the Parisian stage, and that you could 





adapt a French piece yourself if yqu liked; and then, 
where would your authors find themselves? (There 
is some fine tyranny in the knowledge—supposed or 
otherwise—of another language than the vernacular.) 
Note.—Some capital French phrases, admirably adapted to the 
use of managers, will be found in the Appendix, and Glossary. 

Mr. Jinks is not comfortable in his managerial chair 

when confronted by “the Howl” (as a local admirer in 
the Spennymoor Sunbeam denominated her). ‘‘ The Howl” 
has a good deal to say about her “ art,” and a good deal 
more to say about herself. Like the eldest Miss Larkin, 
in ** David Copperfield,” she “‘ knows officers ;” and is not 
above promising that certain stalls will always be taken by 
high-class gentry whenever she plays. So long as it’s 
‘*the lead,” she is not particular, but she evinces no par- 
tiality for Shakespeare. She has had enough of him in 
the Provinces. Jinks compliments the Provinces on their 
respect for, and appreciation of, the Bard. ‘The Howl” 
explains that they ‘‘put up” with Shakespeare because 
he’s ‘‘ not payable ;” on Jinks further remarking it was still 
more creditable to them, she jerks out, “I don’t. mean 
that he don’t pay, but that it saves authors’ fees.’’ Con- 
ceiving a poor opinion of the manager from his transparent 
ignorance of theatrical argot, Miss Carker Howl proceeds 
to explain that her time is precious, and that the lessees 
of two or more leading London theatres are awaiting a 
telegram from her; whereupon Jinks feebly asks her terms, 
which are about, in the proportion to her talents, as forty 
to one. 

XV.—Always agree to the terms dictated by your 
“principals.” This is an additional proof of your 
solvency. With the lesser fry, who have little 
‘‘cheek,” and poor means of living, and so dare not 
refuse any offer, reasonable or otherwise, be stern and 
‘‘cut them down.” It is in these economies that the 
foundation of large theatrical fortune is laid. 


At this juncture Miss Carker Howl remembers that she 
can recommend a “ sweet piece,’ written expressly for her 
by Mr. Leander Flounder: “an admirer,” she lisps. 

Mr. Jinks, having enjoyed the frying-pan sufficiently, 
takes comfortably to the fire, signs with Miss Howl, and 
promises to read the ‘‘ sweet piece.” 

XVI.—Never read a piece for yourself; either depend 

on chance, or the author’s name. Both are, alike, 





reliable. 
N.B.—A Gotpen Rute! 
> * x * * x 
But this is very anticipatory. 
~ * * * x x 


No sooner has the daring Jinks signed with Miss Howl, 
than she becomes familiar. She has brothers who have 
an inborn talent for “ box-office keeping ;"’ cousins, who 
‘‘can make themselves generally useful’ (including one, 
a somewhat erratic genius, who can sing, and paint scenes 
‘equal to Beverley, but never had his luck!”); an uncle, 
who is of great importance in front of the house; and she 
has nearly reached her grandmother in the theatrical 
gamut, when Sowerby ushers in the low comedian, and 
effectually dashes out Miss Howl; for, chemically speak- 
ing, no common solvent has hitherto been discovered for 
the leading lady and the low comedian. They are as oil 
and water, or the opposite Poles. 

Miss Howl, triumphant and rustling, passes from the 
scene with a promise to forward the “sweet piece,” and 
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an attempt to wither the low comedian, who is, however, 
unconscious of his foe, being wrapt in the inspection of 
a laudatory notice of his performance, written by a special 
friend of his, but not on that account less precious and 
consoling. He wakes up in time, nevertheless, to see who 
it is that is crackling past him; and if Mr. Jinks had laid 
to heart the expression assumed by the low comedian as 
that luminary gazed on Miss Howl, he would have in- 
stantly despaired. 
guesses, this may be because the parting guest is engaged, 
while the new-comer is in treaty. So he forgets it, as Mr. 
Bitterby Spleen shuffles up to him, introduced by the 


genial Sowerby. The leading lady is a sore trial to a 
nascent manager, but she is strawberries and cream to a 
You don’t feel while talking to a leading 


low comedian. 
lady the insane desire to dash your fist in her face, and 
settle the question that way. No, you are bound to be 
the weak victim of her wiles, and you succumb silently. 
But it is very different with a low comedian. 


XVII.—Never trust yourself alone with a low come- 
dian who is either seeking an engagement, or who is 
going to give you notice to leave. Managers are but 
flesh and blood, and pray, for the dignity of the pro- 
fession, compel decorum by the presence of a discreet 
witness, not a friend of the low comedian. 

Note.—No man can be a legitimate low comed‘an under forty-five 
years of age. I never saw a real ‘‘ Tony Lumpkin” under fifty, 
myself; in fact, it can’t be done. 

Fortunately Sowerby is present when Mr. Bitterby 
Spleen (who, in common with the peculiar line he adopts, 
detests everybody in the profession except himself) ap- 
proaches. It is an eventful moment. A dozen gunpowder 
barrels quite full, and with the bungs out, floating in a 
tank of warm petroleum, are not so explosive, or so timidly 
to be approached, as a low comedian. In fact, I dare not 
approach him as a ‘subject’ now. He must have a 
separate section to himself, as he would naturally expect 
and choose if he were consulted in the matter. 


(To be continued.) 
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PERSONAL EXPERIENCES OF THE 
CARLIST WAR. 


v. 


In a certain Spanish convent a white jackass had long 
turned the wheel that raised water from the deep Moorish 
well. The abbot, finding that the animal was getting past 
work, welcomed the offers of a gipsey donkey-dealer, who 
agreed, for a consideration, to furnish a new beast, taking 
the old one in exchange. The gipsy having removed the 
animal and pocketed his fee, shortly returned with a black 
donkey of spirited and juvenile appearance, and which 
showed a remarkable aptitude for the work of his prede- 
cessor. The monks were at first greatly delighted with 
their bargain, but soon discovered that its juvenile energy 
was daily diminishing, while a heavy shower of rain actu- 
ally changed its colour from black to white. The gipsy 
had painted the old jackass, and excited it to transitory 
vigour by drugs familiar to cheating donkey dealers. Such, 
says a Progressist paper, has been the history of the suc- 
cessive governments which that wicked gipsy, the Re- 
public, has hitherto supplied to Spain; and without too 


But, as Jinks shrewdly and rapidly 


closely insisting on the parallel, Senor Castelar’s part in 
the parable is sufficiently evident. This old Spanish fable 
so admirably expresses the current of opinion regarding 
Senor Castelar’s government, that I cannot in fewer words 
sum up the position of the Republic. Castelar’s promised 
exertions have come to nothing, or rather to a few spurts 
of inconsistent and vacillating tyranny, that have nearly 
disgusted all parties alike. 

The Republican army appears to be occupied in keeping 
out of the way of the Carlists, and is credibly reported to 
be indulging in mutiny, pillage, and the grossest outrage 
on defenceless peasants. Trifling victories have, indeed 
been reported in government despatches, but are contra. 
dicted by all private letters from the localities, as well as 
by the Carlist reports and the subsequent tactics. The 
battalion of Barcelona chasseurs, about 500 strong, having 
as they imagined, put to flight a band of 300 Carlists, were 
pursuing them along the ravine of Batllera, when suddenly 
the heights became covered with Tristany’s men, and the 
battalion was completely surrounded. A _ Lieutenant. 
Colonel and 150 men were taken prisoners, the second in 
command and 18 men killed and a cannon captured. The 
Carlists have also again blockaded the important towns of 
Manreia and Vich, each of more than 12,000 inhabitants, 
and are again attacking Puycerda, having already repulsed 
with loss a sortie of the garrison. Solsona and other places 
of some importance have been requisitioned. 

While the above facts prove that the Carlists are 
thoroughly at home in Catalonia, their progress elsewhere 
has been as yet unequalled. In Arragon they are rapidly 
organising, and are being received with enthusiasm by the 
inhabitants. In Cuenca, they have entered the capital of 
the province, taken £20,000 from the Bank, seized a large 
stock of cartridges and several hundred stand of arms, and 
left the town with an accession of some hundreds to their 
ranks. Soria, another capital of a province, has also been 
successfully entered. The siege of Bilbao is actively pro- 
ceeding, and Don Carlos has concentrated a considerable 
army at Estella. On the whole, the Carlist campaign has, 
during the last ten days, been greatly in favour of the 
Pretenders. His forces may safely be estimated at 50,000 
men, and are daily increasing in all parts of Spain. In 
Catalonia, dissentions regarding the commands have pre- 
vented any very important combined action, and in the 
Basque provinces Don Carlos appears to be awaiting the 
course of events in France; but the guerilla warfare that 
has been steadily proceeding, is gradually absorbing the 
forces of the Republic. Between insubordination and the 
Intransigentes, the Government appears to be almost 
impotent against the Carlists. 

The restoration of Henri V. would greatly aid the Carlists, 
as it would probably bring about by France a recognition 
by that country of their belligerent rights, and as the offi- 
cials on the frontier, would, under a Legitimist régime, do all 
their power to, as the French say, put sticks in the wheels 
of the Republicans. How the latter might be hindered, is 
well shown by what happened last April at Puycerda. That 
place, immediately on the French frontier, crests a hog- 
backed hill, and is fortified partly by barricades. I visited 
it after much walking among the Spanish gorges, and 
found that bottled beer, republicanism, and other adjuncts 
of civilisation had been introduced from France. The 
Government troops were overrunning the country, and the 
inhabitants of Puycerda spoke contemptuously of the Carl- 
ists; now, however, they must probably soon succumb, 





and Saballs will probably inflict heavy punishment for what 
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happened last April, although the serious slaughter of his 
men that then occurred was certainly the fault of the 
French local officials of the Thiers régime. These gentle- 
men were assembled on a slope facing Puycerda, and 
standing on French ground, supported by a body of troops. 
The Carlists had, during the preceding night, taken up a 
position on the side of the town towards France, and could 
most easily attack it from that side. The firing com- 
menced, and at length the bullets, fired by the garrison, 
struck a French sentry-box. Thereupon the chief of the 
French officials, with the dictatorial and overbearing 
manner habitual to French republicans, ordered the Carlists 
to change their position. ‘‘Comment, messieurs? nous 
sommes en Espagne,” answered a French Carlist officer. 
“Ifyou do not immediately change your position, I will 
make you do it in another fashion,’ was the response of 
the Thiers official, who knew that the soldiers behind him 
could make short work of the Carlists. There being no- 
thing for it, the latter changed their position, passing 
under the fire of the garrison, which they had before 
avoided by taking up their post at night. Their plans 
were totally disarranged, but they could not as yet honour- 
ably abandon the attack, and hence they were compelled 
to assault the further side of the town, where they were at 
every disadvantage. They advanced across a network of 
garden walls, exposed, as they climbed them, to a murder- 
ous fire, as well as to a shower of large stones and other 
missiles, while their own fire could do no more than riddle 
the ceilings of some of the houses where the garrison were 
safely concealed. A retreat was at length sounded, but 
many corpses were left in the gardens, and there can be 
little doubt that some wounded were finished with large 
stones. In one spot, about a dozen lay together, half 
covered with stones. This slaughter, considering the 
almost bloodless nature of ordinary guerilla warfare in 
Catalonia, will certainly not be easily forgotten by the 
Carlists. The fact that it was mainly the fault of the 
French officials, may possibly explain the strange circum- 
stance that arms for Puycerda, sent by the Spanish Go- 
vernment, have been allowed to pass openly through Port 
Vendres. The shots that struck French territory having 
been fired by the garrison, the French officials should legally 
have addressed their threats to those who fired} them. 
Since the fall of M. Thiers, and since radical officials of 
his régime have been repiaced, a similar occurrence at 
Valcarlos, between Pampeluna and Bayonne, was treated 
in precisely the reverse fashion—the Republican garrison 
being dislodged by the French troops, because their shots 
struck French soil. In such important ways can a change 
of government in France affect Carlist operations. 

Saballs, Count of Berga, Marquis of Alpens, and Captain 
General of the provinces of Gerona and Barcelona, has, 
as I expected, experienced some difficulty, in asserting his 
supremacy over other Carlist chiefs. Huguet’s band sup- 
Ported their leader in demurring to receive orders from 
Saballs; and after hostile cries had been raised, and a few 
innocent shots fired, the former departed to independent 
operations. Such dissensions are characteristic of the 
Catalans, but do not prevent their rendering much service 
tothe Carlist cause, especially in a district which by its 
Physical structure is unsuited to all regularly organised 
warfare. That the quarrels are of trifling importance is 
shown by the continued activity of all the different bands, 
the constant success that attends their efforts, and the 
evident mutual support that they render each other, so 


long as a certain measure of independence is left to each. 


_ As a contrast to the now formidable arms and organisa- 
tion of the Carlist forces, and as a specimen of the first 
tactics of the Conde de Berga, I would cite a friend’s 
experience of a Carlist raid last year. In the grey of the 
morning, the Carlists—about a hundred in number— 
entered the small town where my friend lived, and which 
is only a few miles from here. Meeting with no opposi- 
tion, they demanded two thousand dollars, stating that 
‘they had only a few hours to await the collection of the 
sum. On remonstrance, they reduced their demand to 
eight hundred dollars, but this they insisted on. Six hun- 
dred dollars were at length collected, and then the Carlist 
chief, saying that he had no time to wait, told the two 
leading townsmen who brought the money that they must 
supply the difference between them. This being done, the 
Carlists departed satisfied, and having used no violence. 
But while the money was collecting some of the Carlists 
were quartered in the houses, and one, a mere child, left 
his gun and went out to buy tobacco. A retired Guardia 
Civil took up the gun, and found it to be utterly worthless, 
and even unloaded. ‘ My good boy,” he remarked, when 
the Carlist warrior returned, “‘ you ought always to have 
your gun loaded when you take possession of a town.” 
** Very true,” answered the boy, his heart opened by newly 
appeased hunger; “very true; but we have no ammuni- 
tion.” ‘Then how the mischief do you fight?” asked 
the Guardia Civil, beginning to think that he might have 
increased his pension by showing a gallant attitude towards 
the enemy. ‘We have only one order,” said the boy, 
raising a finger to one side of his nose, ‘‘and that is— 
whenever we see enemies to disperse at once.” The 
Guardia Civil at once rushed off to speak with the alcade ; 
but the Carlist force had already pocketed their dollars, 
and were immediately on the march. 
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DUDLEY GALLERY, 





[First NoTIceE.] 


Tue Duprey GaLuery this season offers an entertainment 
which combines more variety and interest than the connoisseur 
will find spread for his enjoyment in any other exhibition of the 
same proportions. He will, therefore, be more largely repaid for 
the fatigue of a visit here than elsewhere, and it is to the class of 
spectator with whom this is a consideration that the little room in 
the Egyptian Hall especially appeals. There is not much that is 
garish or pretentious in any of the pictures. A few have been 
admitted which attract the eye at once from the violent contrast 
of glittering and unnecessary colours, but these are the excep- 
tion, are small in size and unimportant in subject, and by no 
means form a chief or even a noticeable feature of the Exhibition. 

On the contrary, anyone who goes through the entire collection 
will be surprised to observe the number of grey landscapes 
representing wet, cloudy, or twilight atmospheric effects which 
have been carefully and vigorously painted, and are so conceived 
and executed that they attract interest at once, and give more 
and more enjoyment the longer they are attentively studied. 
Among this class of landscape the following pictures deserve 
mention :—No. 73, ‘Low Water,” C. W. Wyllie. Mr. Wyllie 
has often given us similar subjects, and is thoroughly acquainted 
with the effects of sea and sky, when clouds, the colour of a rock- 
pidgeon’s breast, are heaped over a quiet sea that reflects their 
tone. With this for motive,.a little sand, a few small ships, and 
the figures of some fishermen dotted about here and there on the 
shore, Mr. Wyllie never fails to make an interesting and realistic 
picture. The salt breeze seems to blow from his canvas, and 
the scene itself rises before us, Next in realistic merit _and 
superior in originality and poetic fegling is Mr. Farrer’s “ Early 
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Morning—Loch Katrine.” Here is the fresh-water translation 
of atmospheric conditions, resembling those under which Mr. 
Wyllie delights to present to us the low-shored sea. The chief 
interest in this picture is derived from the spirit and gracefulness 
with which a few wild ducks are introduced in the front of the 
picture. They are swimming in hasty disorder, and the foremost 
rises from the water and takes to its wings to escape more 
quickly from some imagined danger. Behind and beyond all is 
calm and still, and no other sign of life is on the grey water or 
among the brooding mountains. 

In No. 263, ‘The Morning Star,” Mr. Leslie, shows us a 
very poetic and beautiful treatment of a simple subject. The 
sea—twilight—grey air—one boat—one star. There is no more; 
but in nature this is enough to lift us to the highest mood of 
quiet, almost awe-stricken, enjoyment, and this little picture 
repeats the effect of nature, and re-echoes the mood that such 
reality would produce. In the same tone of colour two more 
works must be mentioned; No. 193, “Variations in Pink and 
Grey,” by J. Whistler, and No. 134, ‘‘ Harmony in Blue,” by H. 
Greaves. By putting capital letters in the catalogue to the 
names of tints, and describing (by way of giving a title to their 
pictures) the arrangement of their palette in musical terms, by 
painting the Thames at Chelsea a thousand times over in colours 
like tarnished silver, and faded pink, or smoky white satin, and 
by caricaturing the attitudes of Japanese figures and the forms of 
Japanese signatures, and by executing everything with suggestive 
but ragged dabs of liquid paint, laid on with a single clever turn 
of the brush, Mr. Whistler for some time past, and more lately 
his ghost Mr. Greaves (the ghost of a ghost and shadow of 
a shadow) have acquired notoriety, if not reputation. Their 
pictures are now almost indistinguishable one from another. 
The same affectations are in each, and little else than affectations 
in either. The credit of initiative belongs to Mr. Whistler, but 
Mr. Greaves deserves an almost equal amount of admiration. 

There is a great deal of skill and gracefulness in the composi- 
tion of the simple river scenes so baldly and sketchily executed, 
and though we could not wish more to be done to such pictures 
as these, lest they should fail by finish, and turn out to be mere 
designs for the Illustrated London News, yet we look forward with 
anxiety and interest to the day when Mr. Whistler and Mr. 
Greaves may find that Chelsea is not the world, a grey fog on 
the Thames not all nature, and Japanese affectations not the 
sum total of modern genius. 

After the grey pictures, the dark blue and green ones hold the 
next rank in effectiveness and force. Of these No. 78, “‘ Evening 
after a rainy day—Bavarian peat cutters returning from work,” 
Oswald Sickest, is the best, though hung almost too high to be at 
once perceived; and after it, No. 197, ‘ Twilight in Cairngorm,” 
Tristram Ellis, will be remarked as one of the most effective yet 
unaffected. 

No. 45, ‘‘ The Last Boat in,” also belongs to the twilight group. 
The prevailing tone is brilliant blue-green, almost metallic, yet 
well managed, in sky and sea, and giving a convincingly natural 
appearance. The close of day is a moment which seems to have 
attracted an unusally large number of landscape painters, and 
more works showing varieties of half-light must still be noticed. 
No. 243, “In the Highlands after Rain,” J. S. Raven, is a strange 
and lurid piece of colour. It is not skilfully, but strongly painted, 
and in a direct and original manner. ‘The prevailing tones re- 
semble the ruddy bronze colour of dark wall-flowers, and the 
heath under gloomy sky gives an admirable occasion for their 
use. No. 130, “‘A Lane, North Wales,” Anderson Hague, is a 
well composed piece, the tones are dark blue in sky and dark 
green on land. One cloud and one tree are the incidents. No. 
270, ‘‘ Evening—Clearing Weeds from a Weir,” showing a heavy 
sky with pale lemon gleams of light at the horizon seen over a 
dark and level country, is forcibly painted. Nos. 145 and 282, 
“Summer time ;” and “ Now fades the glimmering Landscape on 
the Sight,” both by Joseph Knight, are most simply and imagi- 
natively composed and differ from other little country pictures in 
the pervading individuality which the artist has stamped on 
every touch, and the poetic mood in which he has wrought his 
design and built his composition. 

Venice has been painted twice in an original manner and under 
a new effect, by Eugene Benson, Nos, 309 and 218; in both the 
buildings are well drawn and proportioned in a solid and natural 


| perhaps the next best is ‘‘ Nelson’s Bridge.” 





manner. These pictures are more like Venice, or less like ary 
ordinary views of Venice, than any we have seen since Canaletto 
Canaletti. Mr. Legros gives a small slice from the Grand Canal 
No. 135, but it is a mere study of three or four house-fronts in q 
row, and painted in a dull and dispiriting tone, which, to avoid 
meretricious glitter, has given both brightness and richness away 
and preserved only an unnatural melancholy, and even smokij. 
ness. At the end of the list of dark pictures, No. 333, “The 
night cometh when no man can work,” Arthur Hopkins, may be 
mentioned as the last, and best. Four mowers are seen wielding 
their scythes hastily and determinedly during the last hour of a 
long day’s work. The rich colour of the hill-side where they 
sweep their scythes, the brilliant glimmer of the yellow sky, and 
the bold action of the men mark this picture as standing alone 
among all others of its class. 

We'reserve those works which are of a dramatic nature, or 
whose design is more important than their effect for a second 
notice. 


—_————_—_.——__ 


REVIEWS. 


Songs for Sailors. By W. C. Bennett. 
tion. Henry S. King and Co. 


Obiter ; Wayside Verses; being Meditations of a 
Country Clergyman; chiefly Sacred. By Ruicnarp 
Knotr Botton, M.A., Rector of Newbold-cum-Dun- 
ston. Bemrose and Sons. 


WE have before us two small volumes, both of which, 
despite their difference of subject, claim attention from 
the same stand-point, viz., that both consist chiefly of 
verse written to be sung. 

The former, “ Songs for Sailors,” is by one of our most 
generally known writers of minor verse, and has attained 
some little popularity, no doubt owing in great measure to 
the graceful kindness of the Duke of Edinburgh, to whom 
the book is dedicated “‘by command.” We have our 
doubts as to how far most of the songs are adapted for 
vocal performance ; and, indeed, the title must be taken 
cum grano salis, as the volume contains some more ambi- 
tious pieces, such as a continuation of Macaulay's “ Ar- 
mada,” and a rather clever imitation of the poet Laureate’s 
domestic poems, entitled “The Boat Race.” To our 
thinking the best of the sea-songs are ‘‘ Hawke in Quibe- 
ron Bay,” “ Rodney and De Grasse,” and ‘ Old Benbow;” 
There are 
also some shorter pieces, which would, if set to flowing 
melodies, make good drawing-room songs; such as “ The 
Forsaken,” and “A Fisher-Wife’s Song.” It would be 
too much, in the present age, to expect the rise of a second 
Dibdin, and our great poets seem to be too much en- 
grossed with other matters to sing of ‘‘ The Battle and the 
Breeze,” so that there was every reason why Mr. Bennett 
should do his best to supply the want. The tone of his 
writings is always healthy, and he occasionally gives some 
good ringing lines, which come trippingly off the tongue. 

The other collection would command respect, had it 
less intrinsic worth, by Mr. Bolton’s modest disclaimer of 
any attempt to compete with known writers. But he need 
not have feared to give some of his sacred poems the 
name of “hymns,” for we have not met with many moder 
pieces of the kind better adapted for hearty congregational 
worship than such of them, as “‘ Hast thou carnal thoughts 
oppressing,” “ Raise your heads, eternal portals,” “We 
send thee forth, a Christian saint,” or the Eucharistic 
hymn at page 118, They would go to swinging tunes, 
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such as one too seldom hears out of a Wesleyan or a 
Roman Catholic chapel, and if they are used at Newbold- 
cum-Dunston, we should like to go to church there. Mr. 
Bolton seems to be one of those men who can appreciate 
the craving which exists in many minds for something 
more moving than the ordinary course of orthodox ser- 
yices, and has the wisdom and power to give a wholesome 
outlet for the emotional feelings. Of the remaining poems 
we admire greatly ‘“‘I lie between the waking and the 
sleeping,” and ‘*‘ Bow down, bow down, my heart!” which 
has almost a touch of George Herbert about it. 


With an Introductory Essay on the 
Preaching of Jesus Christ. By Josepn Parker, D.D., 
Author of *‘ Ecce Deus.” Strahan and Co. 


More than ordinarily suggestive and pregnant with hints 
for sermons are Dr. Parker’s ‘“‘ Pulpit Notes;” and we are 
not surprised at the goodness of their matter, after entering 
upon the study of it through the threshold of his Intro- 
ductory Essay. That essay examines the secret of the 
attractiveness of our Lord’s Preachings, and why it was 
that “ the common people heard him gladly.’’ His preach- 
ing touched the common heart of the world, because of the 
breadth of His compassionateness, and, as Dr. Parker puts 
it, “where there is strong compassion there will be simple 
speech.” This, as he shows, is a truth often lost sight of, 
and young preachers might do worse than learn from this 
essay how to make their preaching really draw and retain 
hearers, by the love and pity that breathe forth the simplest 
words, and in earnestness emulate Baxter when— 


‘“* He preached as never sure to preach again, 
And as a dying man to dying men.” 


He insists also on the pictorial character of our Lord's 
preaching, notably in His parables, ‘‘ at which gates, even 
little children have tarried until they have seen that the 
streets of the city beyond are pure gold, as it were trans- 
parent glass.” And, last, not least, he presses upon our 
consideration the domesticity, the conversational features 
in the preaching of Jesus Christ; altogether hitting off the 
needful ingredients in a sermon with a precision and an 
insight, which “‘talis cum sit, utinam noster esset”. We 
have not space to show how his Pulpit Notes illustrate his 
Essay, but it may recommend them if we say that they 
are commendably succinct, that they are thoughtful, acute, 
and always reverently expressed. 


Pulpit Notes. 


Facts and Hints for Everyday Life. A Book for the 
Household. Cassell, Petter, and Galpin. 

This book is a little encyclopedia of household know- 
ledge. It contains a good deal about cooking, some hints 
on medicine, a few explanations of the different liquids 
and solids used in the dressing-room, the nursery, and the 
kitchen; some useful remarks on many in-door occupa- 
tions and on such business transactions as may have to be 
gone through by anyone at any moment; with many little 
hints with regard to chimneys, ventilation, house decora- 
tion, etc. All this being arranged in a convenient form 
for reference, makes a most valuable and serviceable little 
book. We now present two extracts, which will show the 
tange of subjects, and the minute detail of the information 
given on each :— 

“Grinpstones.—The following hints about grindstones are from a 
Practical mechanic. 1st.—Do not waste the stone by running it in 
Water; but if so, do not allow it to stand in water when not in use, as 

will cause a soft place. 2nd.—Wet the stone by dropping water 
‘pon it from a pot suspended above.the stone, and stop the water when 





not in use. 3rd.—Do not allow the stone to get out of order, but keep 
it perfectly round by the use of a gas-pipe or hacker. 4th.—Clean off 
all greasy tools before sharpening, as grease or oil destroys the grit. 
5th.—Observe, when you get a stone that suits your purpose, to keep a 
sample of the grit by you, in order that you may show it to the dealer 
to select by; a half ounce sample is enough.” 


Turning through many pages, from which it would be 
almost impossible to quote a sentence that did.not contain 
some much-needed and clearly expressed household hint, 
we take one other example, from the letter Q :— 

“Queen Victoria's FavouriTreE Sovr.—Some years ago, and for 
many years, although we cannot speak so positively of late years, the 
Royal bill of fare constantly included the following excellent potage :— 
Skin and clean the outside of three fat fowls or chickens, wash them 
well in warm water, stew for an hour with real broth sufficient to cover 
the meat, and a bunch of parsley. Remove the birds and soak the 
crumb of two French rolls in the liquor, remove the skin, cut the meat 
from the bones, and pound it in a mortar with the soaked crumb and 
the yolk of five hard-boiled eggs. Force this through a coarse sieve, 
and put into a quart of boiled cream, then make it hot for the table.” 


We trust that at the next dinner of the anti-monarchy 
clubs, of which we believe that many are flourishing in 
order and quietness under the present reign, this soup may 
be thoroughly investigated, and its relation to the general 
prosperity of the British dominions finally ascertained. 

Space forbids us to quote farther, but we have shown 
that the information in Messrs. Cassell’s little book is 
varied, and the experience of anyone who gets the work 
for himself will soon show that most of it is useful as well. 


Magdalena. Schauspiel in vier Acten von Friedrich 
Carl Schubert, Leipsic. 


The heroine of Herr Schubert's drama is a virtuous 
combination of Marguerite Gauthier and Edith Dombey. 
In order to allow her betrothed husband to marry an 
heiress and extricate himself from his pecuniary difficulties, 
she, like Marguerite, compromises her name by eloping 
with a Baron, so as to turn her lover's confidence into 
hatred. At the same time, like Edith when with Mr. 
Carker, she explains to the Baron that he has been merely 
used as a catspaw, and, in somewhat wordy speeches, 
warns him to keep his distance. Eventually, after three 
acts of misunderstanding, everything comes right. Mag- 
dalena is united to a lover who never wished to get rid of 
his engagement, the heiress marries Magdalena’s brother, 
the Baron blows his brains out, and the heiress brings 
down the curtain with the following sentiment :—“ A star 
shines that ever sparkles with trust and happiness—its 
name is ‘ Magdalena.’” 

Some of Herr Schubert’s dialogue is bright and even 
lively, and the part of Magdalena would be effective in the 
hands of a good actress. The plot is, however, too slight, 
and no adequate reason is given for the heiress declining 
to marry Magdalena’s lover, except that she is talked over. 
It is a defect of the play also that the author is constantly 
working up to dramatic situations and then disappointing 
us, as in the scene of Magdalena and the flask of poison. 

We are informed on the title-page that ‘‘Das Repro- 
ductions und Uebersetzungs-recht ist vorbehalten.” We 
don’t think Herr Schubert need be alarmed. We pirate 
only opera bouffe and French farces in this country. 


England, its Constitutional History (Edward I. to 
Henry VII.), by Henry Hatitam; and Its Con- 
stitution, by J. L. De Lotme. Frederick Warne 
and Co. 

This is a volume, and by no means an unimportant one, 
of a series which the publishers have called ‘“‘ The Chandos 
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Classics.” Of course, it must not be imagined that the 
book gives a reproduction of the latest edition of Hallam’s 
work; apart from the question of copyright, the necessary 
bulk of such a reprint would have rendered it impossible— 
at the price! But it was quite worth while to give the 
‘¢ Constitutional History,” even in its earlier form, as the 
popular knowledge of the subject is by no means compre- 
hensive. It will, for instance, startle many readers to 
learn the fact that, during a long period of our history, 
what Mr. Hallam was pleased to call “the inferior clergy,” 
—we presume he meant the priesthood—were regularly 
summoned to parliament, and that if the bishops obeyed 
the law, each would bring with him to the house his dean, 
his archdeacon, his dean’s proctor, and two of his clergy! 
De Lolme’s work, also, is too little read. He is one of the 
few who have done scant justice to Richard III., and had 
the wit to appreciate how much Charles I. was the scape- 
goat for the sins of the Tudors and of his infamous father! 
It is curious, in reading his rather self-satisfied comment 
upon Adam Smith, to reflect that that author was by no 
means first in the field in his advocacy of standing 
armies; years and years before the same views had been 
broached in Barclay’s forgotten romance, ‘ Argenis,”’ 
which deserves recollection, not only for its sound political 
economy, but for its charming story and for the satire 
embodied in its description of the Hypephanians, i.e., the 
Puritans of the Sixteenth Century. 


The Adventures of Marshall Vavasour. 
Promoting Christian Knowledge. 


A capital boy’s book, about school life, sea life, and 
adventure generally ; such as we should have devoured at 
the age of twelve, and have read with appreciation even 
now. The hero is a foundling, though he turns out to be 
well-born and heir to a property ; but his finders are of the 
right sort, and his adventures, with the exception of one 
brief episode, are not unbefitting his birth. There is a 
first-rate scene where he saves his drowning schoolfellow, 
and another where he throws the blazing shell overboard ; 
and the song about the Siege of St. Jean d’Acre is excel- 
lent. But we will trust the boys themselves to give the 
book its proper meed of praise; we have no doubt they 
will do it proper justice. 


Society for 
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Tue Cornhill, this month, pictoriaily is not strong, Marcus 
Stone’s drawing to “Young Brown” being mannered, careless, 
and devoid of character, and Du Maurier’s sketches grotesque 
and exaggerated, as usual. Cassell’s does not improve, but it 
maintains a tolerably high level; Mr. Proctor is hard and 
angular but forcible, the illustrations to ‘“ Second-cousin Sarah” 
—a somewhat affected title, by-the-bye—are ugly and queer, and 
seem to have suffered in the engraving, the young ladies scat- 
tering roses are of the usual Magazine type, and the young person 
in a “ Dolly Varden” hat, plucking a lily, is sentimental to silli- 
ness. The Day of Rest.is much as usual, “‘ Daddy’s Joke” being 
a large and clever if conventional drawing quite of the British 
Workman order. Good Things is decidedly falling off, some of the 
cuts being adaptations from the German. The Quiver has a 
ludicrous picture by Robert Barnes, ‘“ Mr. Lovejoy narrating 
some experiences ;” a good one by the same artist, in which a 
maid-servant is lighting the fire of a sullen-looking young 
gentleman who reclines in an armchair; a dull and commonplace 
** Harvest Home” by C. O. Murray, a calm allegorical design by 
Mr. Cave Thomas, and a pretty sketch of a male and female 
figure in old-fashioned costume by Mr. J. D. Watson. Mr. 





Brown's “ Well Puss” must not be forgotten; it is life-like byt 
intolerable. The People’s has one very good picture by Sache. 
verell Coke ; notwithstanding certain faults of detail its general 
conception is excellent. Watson’s “ Little Christine ” is uninter. 
esting, and Mr. Fisher’s National Gallery drawing, though care. 
fully executed is of no particular attractiveness. Messrs. Cassell’'s 
numerous publications, as usual, are profusely if somewhat 
roughly executed, the characteristic portraits of ‘ Natives,” jn 
‘.Races of Mankind,” being very clever but very ugly, and to our 
thinking too numerous. 


”™ 


THE THEATRES. 








HOLBORN. 

THE opening piece of MM. Valnay and Pitron’s winter cam. 
paign was Les Doigts de Fée, a comedy by two old-fashioned 
authors, Scribe and Legouvé. The story of the play is com- 
paratively slight and not very probable, but the ease and smooth- 
ness of the dialogue amply atone for any deficiency in dramatic 
interest. The heroine is Héléne, the niece of the Comte de 
Lesneven, in whose family she has been brought up. An attach- 
ment springs up between her and the Count’s son Tristan, a 
young avocat, which, however, fails to meet with the approval of 
his parents, who discuss various schemes for getting Héléne out 
of the way. This is effected by the young lady herself, who 
leaves her uncle’s house, checking the remonstrances of Tristan, 
who begs her to stay, by the simple phrase, F’aime quelq’un. 

Two years elapse, and Héléne, after, in the meantime, enduring 
great privations, has become the most famous milliner in Paris, 
having been assisted to start in business by Richard de Kerbriand, 
a good-natured young diplomatist, not unlike the famous Mr, 
Toots. In this capacity she is enabled to benefit everybody be- 
longing to her. Her influence is used to promote the course ofa 
railway which will greatly benefit her uncle, her money relieves 
Tristan, who has been made the victim of a swindler. Eventually 
it dawns upon her somewhat obtuse lover that he himself is 
meant by the quelqu’un whom Héléne loves, and the curtain falls 
on the final reconciliation of the pair. 

Mdlle. Maria Duplessy, a débutante who represents Héléne, isa 
young actress of extreme promise. In the earlier scenes she, 
like so many French actresses, failed to make much impression, 
and it was not till the third act that she showed any decided 
dramatic power. But here, in her interview with her half- 
repentant, half-sullen Jover, she played with genuine pathos and 
feeling, and with all the art of a finished comedian, and main- 
tained the same standard till the conclusion of the piece. The 
new jeune premier, M. Bilhaut, who plays Tristan, is a great 
acquisition to the company. The two principal actors, who 
belonged to the old troupe, are thoroughly established favourites. 
Mdlle. Wilhem plays the small part of the Marquise de Menne- 
ville with her accustomed ease and grace, and M. Didier, a low 
comedian, who is, at the same time, a thorough artist, does all 
that is possible for the good-natured Richard de Kerbriand. 

L’Eté de St. Martin, the new piece by those popular writers of 
opéras bouffes, MM. Meilhac and Halévy, which is still in course 
of performance at Paris, was produced here on Thursday. It is 
a slight but pleasantly written trifle of that peculiar style in 
which the French excel. An old uncle, whose nephew has made 
a mésalliance, receives into his house an orphan relation of his 
housekeeper, who fascinates him so that he makes her an offer of 
marriage. Of course, the supposed orphan proves to be the wife 
of his own nephew, and the uncle, estopped from objecting tothe 
latter’s marriage for fear of being reminded of his own proposed 
alliance, is won over to consent to a reconcilation. The piece is 
well and spiritedly played by MM. Perier and Bilhaut, Mesdames 
Thivaut and Adolphe. i 

Un Pied dans la Crime, which followed, is a “ Palais Royal 
comedy of the usual farcical type. The misfortunes of a gentle- 
man who, in shooting at a cat, has unluckily hit a man, and 
consequently involved in much trouble, form the leading incidents 
of the plot. In the present instance, M. Gatinais, the unhappy 
hero, played with genuine humour by M. Didier, is not only 
compelled to preside as judge at the trial of a friend to whom he 
is under peculiar obligations, and who is accused of having fired 
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ihe fatal shot, but has the additional discomfort of knowing that 
ysintended son-in-law, a young avoué, is eagerly searching for 
he real criminal, and is on his track. Eventually, the innocent 
gan is acquitted, and the avoué’s mouth is closed by his marriage 
the daughter of M. Gatinais. The weight of the piece falls on 
yi, Valnay and Pitron’s famous pair of comedians, MM. Didier 
wd Schey, both of whom excite constant laughter. Un Pied 
ins la Crime is extremely amusing and is well acted by all con- 
med, but we hope that we shall have something better than * 
Palais Royal comedies, of which we had quite enough last winter, 
the. chief pieces of the season. Still, M. Didier’s acting is 
dways a treat, and M. Schey, if inferior in artistic finish to his 
dever confrére, is a capital low comedian. 

Les Sceptiques of M. Cadol is in rehearsal, and will be produced 
on Monday. 

OPERA COMIQUE. 

Mr. Hingston has commenced his winter season with the 
popular burlesque of Kissi-Kissi, and Mr. H. T. Craven’s comedy- 
tama of Miriam’s Crime. The acting of the latter piece, 
gen judged by the standard of a first night’s performance, though 
javing many good points, is, at least as regards the two principal 
characters, inferior to the original interpretation. The lawyer's 
terk was one of Mr. George Honey’s best parts, and the actor | 
wed to give really a curious study of the drunken fawning scamp. 
Mr. Craven, on the other hand, does not look the character at 
il, and fails to bring out the peculiar sneaking qualities of Biles. 
He acts with care, and has evidently well considered his part, 
ithe is certainly not at home in it. Miss Gainsborough, who 
plays Miriam, in our opinion shows decided promise. Her acting 
though unequal, had many very good points. She reminded us 
inmany things of Miss Ada Cavendish. There was the same 
attention to facial expression, the same constant attempt to ex- 
hibit variety of position and action, and the same earnest endea- 
yur to make the most out of the part, while along with this were 
many of the same defects. The play of the features was too 
dbviously artificial, and the attitudes were occasionally too stiff 
and constrained, while there was a general sense of effort about the 
vhole performance. Much of this will, doubtless, pass away as 





| before her. 





fmiliarity with the play increases, but it may not be superfluous 
toofler Miss Gainsborough a few words of honest advice, and 
their substance is not to aim too high at first. In the attempt to 
make the most of a part she seems liable to fafl into the fault of 
not trusting to her own feeling of what would be right and 
tatural in the expressions and movements of a young girl situated 
# Miriam was, but of endeavouring to supplement this by stage 
conventionalities and clap-trap effects. It is, we know, very 
dificult for an untried actress to strike out an original path for 
herself, but if Miss Gainsborough will, at the risk of not obtain- 
ing, fora short time at least, as many bouquets as our greatest 
prima donna is accustomed to receive, endeavour first of all to be 
tatural, and then gradually, as she gains strength and experience, 
tborate her characters, she has, probably, a brilliant career 
But at present there is some danger of her falling 
ito that peculiar hardness of style which is unfortunately so 
prevalent among more than one of our leading actresses. There 
much about Miss Gainsborough’s acting that pleased us, and 
We earnestly hope that she will not allow injudicious applause to 
weigh more heavily with her than candid but not unkindly criti- 
tism. The remaining parts are adequately filled, Mr. Belford— 
strange fate for the original Lord Dundreary—taking his original 
part of the returned convict Scumley. 

Mr. Burnand’s new piece, Tom Tug, is to be produced on 
turday, 


OLYMPIC. 


It would scarcely become us in these pages to speak in a very 
datory strain of Mr. Reece’s burlesque, as the “ Manager's 
Guide,” of the same author, will be found in another portion of 
or columns, but we are entitled to echo the opinion of nearly all 
the daily and weekly papers to the effect that Richelieu Re-dressed 
which, strictly speaking, is not a burlesque at all, but a satire 
avery trenchant kind—is one of the best hits of the season— 
May, more, that it is one of the happiest works of the kind pro- 
duced for many years. Here we have no mere tomfoolery, no 





Mere jumble of puns, pretty faces, Offenbach music, and limbs 


more or less freely exposed, but a vigorous parody of events of 
the period, both political and theatrical. The piece in question 
has a definite purpose, which is carried out boldly and em- 
phatically; it is very original and very amusing; it is not only 
full of opportunities for the actor but it has considerable literary 
merits. Moreover, it possesses the grand recommendation of 
brevity, the jest is not overdone, the audience is never wearied, 
the whole action being compressed within three short and bril- 
liant scenes. The leading subject of the parody is, of course, 
Richelieu, from the Lyceum point of view, but, besides this, 
more serious topics are dealt with. Caustic allusions are made 
to another Prime Minister of more recent date and to a leader of 
the Opposition, whose somewhat Hebraic physiognomy is sug- 
gestive of a less distant period than that in which the scene of 
Lord Lytton’s drama is laid. Mr. Righton, as the Cardinal, is, 
in fact, alternately, Mr. Henry Irving, whose peculiar mannerisms 
are elaborately reproduced, and a very great man indeed, whose 
name, not unconnected with certain recent measures of a pro- 
hibitory kind, a judicious respect for the “ Licenser” warns us 
in prudence to leave unmentioned. Notwithstanding the brim- 
ming humour of the piece, it is in reality quite harmless, how- 
ever shocking it may appear to certain sour-minded sycophants, 
who prate everlastingly of liberty and would willingly carry a gag 
in their pockets. No one wishes to bring the Government into 
contempt, but it is rather hard when our toes are trodden upon 
so mercilessly that we should not be allowed to retaliate, even 
with a good-humoured jest. To conclude. Englishmen are 
neither irreverent nor revolutionary, but they hate exaggerated 
assumptions by those in high places and decline to be ruled like 
a number of little children at school, who, under pain of incur- 
ring the charge of impertinence, must not dare to laugh at the 
master. Even a Liberal Ministry has its ridiculous side, and 
must not resent too bitterly a little mild chaff. Touchy sensitive 
ness is the very quality that, in this country, is likely to provoke 
attack, and it seems very absurd to hear the propriety of such a 
work as the one under notice gravely canvassed by certain organs 
professedly of advanced ideas, which seem to regard Mr. Reece's 
parody as a serious attempt to subvert the Government. 

We should add that Richelieu Re-dressed is cleverly played, 
prettily placed on the stage, and enlivened by some agreeable 
music, chiefly from the popular Fille de Madame Angot. Every- 
body should go to see it, and, in spite of being thought partial, 
we do not hesitate to say that it is one of the best things out. 


Of Holcroft’s comedy The Road to Ruin, revived at the Vaude- 
ville on Saturday, we shall speak in detail next week. The piece 
was well received. 

Madame Ristori closed her series of performances at the Opera 
Comique, on Thursday last, playing the sleep-walking scene in 
Macbeth, in English. How perfectly enthralling her acting is in 
this scene, all well know, and she has several times played it 
in Italian, but on Thursday she showed that she possessed a 
thorough command of the English language. We hope Madame 
Ristori will play the entire part for us some day, though we shall 
be at a loss to find a Macbeth worthy of her, unless it be Mr. 
Henry Irving. 

The temporary revival of ’T'wixt Axe and Crown at the Princess’, 
offers no novel features, except in a slight change in the cast. 
Mr. Rousby now appears as Bishop Gardiner, having resigned 
the part of Courtenay to Mr. William Rignold, who gains ease of 
manner with every new character he undertakes, 

It is probable that after all Mr. George Belmore will not go to 
America this year. 

The new piece at the Strand, to succeed Old Soldiers, will be 
the old comedy of The Belle’s Stratagem, with Miss Ada Swan- 
borough in the leading character. , 

Mr. H. J. Byron is writing the new piece for the Alhambra, 
Mr. Burnand having, we understand, declined a previous offer 
made tohim. The play is to be ready by the rst of December 
next. 

Mr. Fitzball, who is just dead, was a most prolific dramatist, 
and a well-known man in his day. He wrote the libretto of The 
Siege of Rochelle for Balfe, and Maritana and Lurline for Vincent 
Wallace. At the present day he is scarcely known except to 
readers of ths “ Bon Gaultier” ballads, who will remember the 
famous contest for the office of Poet Laureate between Words- 
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worth and Fitzball, as told in the metre of “Ivry” and “ The 
Spanish Armada.” In private life Mr. Fitzball was much re- 
spected, and he possessed a peculiar sententiously serious 
manner of speaking highly characteristic to those who knew him 
as a dramatist. His last work was The Magic Pearl, now being 
played at the Alexandra. His memory will survive principally 
as a song writer, ‘“‘ My Pretty same which was first sung nearly 
five and forty years ago, will always preserve his name. If Mr. 
Fitzball did not shine as a poet—and some of his verses are mar- 
vellous specimens of bathos—he possessed a sound knowledge of 
dramatic effect, and some of his plays might even now be worth 
reviving. Mr. Fitzball was is his eighty-first year. 

It is curious to see how the pit, once the favourite seat of play- 
goers, is being done away with. The stalls encroach on its 
rapidly diminishing space, and our modern architects scarcely 
provide any pit at all. In the Vaudeville, for instance, one of 
our most recently constructed houses, the pit is most uncomfort- 
able ; it is so situated that it is difficult to see the whole of the 
stage from any part of it, and except in the front rows hardly 
anything at all can be seen. In an old house the pit is certainly 
preferable to the hot upper boxes, and we hope the next house 
built will be constructed with some attempt to produce ordinary 
comfort down stairs. 








OPERA COMIQUE, STRAND. 
Lessee and Manager, Mr. E. P. Hingston. 

THIS EVENING at 7, IS HE JEALOUS? After which, H. T. Craven's drama, 
MIRIAM’S CRIME: Mr. H. T. Craven, Messrs. E. Perrini, H. Crouch, W. Belford, 
G. Beckett; Miss Gainsborough and Miss Marlborough. To conclude with KISSI 
KISSI: Miss Pattie Laverne and Mr. Stoyle. 





PRINCESS’ THEATRE ROYAL, 
Sole Manager, Mr. James Guiver. 

EVERY EVENING, at 8.15, will be ay the celebrated historical play by 
Tom Taylor, 4° *TWIXT AXE AND CROWN: The Lady Elizabeth (her original 
character), Mrs. Rousby; Bishop Gardiner, Mr. Rousby; supported by Messrs. Rig- 
nold, Nelson, Palmer, Egan, Harrington, Fenton, Lindsay, &c.; Mesdames Hender- 
son, Lynd, &c. Preceded at 7.0 by comic Drama of THE SLEEPING DRAUGHT. 
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PARIS THEATRICALS. 





THE great event of the week in Paris has been, of course, the 
destruction of the Opera House by fire on Tuesday last. The 
building which was opened on the 19th of August, 1821, though 
only intended as a temporary home for French opera, was re- 
markable for its acoustic properties, in which it fully rivalled the 
old theatre in the Haymarket. The details of the fire have been 
fully given by all the papers, but a few extra facts may be inter- 
esting. The last business transacted in the building was the trial 
of Mdlle. Ferucci in La Fuive, before M. Halanzier and the Con- 
ductor, M. Deldevez, the reception and examination of the scenery 
and dresses for oan of Arc, and the first hearing of a débutante, 
Mdlle. Dieudonné. Among the artists, the chief loss will fall on 
the band, some of whom possessed extremely valuable instru- 
ments, though the majority of instruments belonged to the theatre, 
including a very valuable set of old double basses. The scenery 
of several operas has been saved, including that of Guillaume Tell, 
Robert le Diable, and Masaniello, and the valuable library including 
the autograph score of M. Mermet’s Foan of Arc, was fortunately 
rescued. Many of the dresses, too, were not destroyed, among 
these being the entire set of ballet costumes. It is doubtful, at 
present, where the opera will be carried on. The new house 
cannot possibly be finished before 1875, though the necessary 
funds are to be at once provided, and the work pushed on with 
all despatch. In the mean time it is possible that the Chatelet 
will afford a temporary home, and that considerable prominence 
will be given to grand ballet, as the acoustic properties of the 
house are somewhat defective. 

The début of Mdlle. Heilbron at the Théatre Italien has been 
thoroughly successful. She made her first appearance some five 
years ago at the Opéra Comique in M. Massenet’s operetta La 
Grand’-Tante. She then left Paris and sung for some time at the 
Hague, where she appeared in grand opera. On her return to 
Paris she joined the company of the Variétés, singing among 
other parts the leading réle in Les Brigands, She lett the Variétés 


se | 
early in this year, and studied for a short time at Milan, unde 
the direction of the famous professor Lamperti, the master of 
Mdlle. Albani. She selected for her début in Italian Opera, the 
character of Violetta in La Traviata. Her execution js not free 
from that great defect of so many modern singers, the excessive 
use of the vibrato, but her voice is clear and bright in quality. 
and she sings with ease and expression. Her acting of the part 
was not equal to her singing, but she shows good promise, and 
will probably improve rapidly. M. Benfratelli the new tenoring 
was not more at home as Alfredo than as Ernesto; his voice jg 
of fair quality, but he has much to learn as a singer, and is a most 
ungainly actor. 


+ 
MUSICAL NOTES. 


Tue revival of Handel’s Theodora at the Royal Albert Hall, by 
Mr. Barnby, is a matter of some interest. The oratorio was the 
favourite work of the composer who ranked some of the choruses 
above those in the Messiah, and who was greatly disappointed at 
its want of success. Theodora, however, which except that it 
narrates the fate of a Christian martyr, does not appeal to that 
peculiar religious enthusiasm which has tended so much to make 
Handel popular. Three of the choruses, “ He saw the lovely 
youth,” “‘ And draw a blessing down,” and “ Venus, laughing 
from the skies,” were performed at one of the Handel festivals, 
and the lovely recitative and air, ‘‘ Angels ever bright and fair,” 
has been always a favourite with our leading singers. But with 
the exception of these pieces, the oratorio was but little known 
till Mr. Barnby revived it last year, at a concert at the Hanover 
Square Rooms. On Thursday the additional parts for organ and 
orchestra, written by Dr. Ferdinand Hiller, were used, and 
added materially to the effect, as the original accompaniments 
are thin and weak. The performance, under the experienced 
direction of Mr. Barnby, was extremely good, the choruses went 
extremely well, and the body of tone produced by the choir is 
stronger and fuller than in former seasons. The leading soprano 
part was taken by Madame Otto Alvsleben, who sang “ Angels 
ever bright and fair,” extremely well, and was equally effective 
in the impassioned “ Oh that I on wings could rise.” Miss Julia 
Elton had one solo only, the beautiful ‘‘ Sweet rose and lily,” 
which she gave thoroughly well. Miss Dones, both in “Go, 
gen’rous, pious youth,” and in the prayer “‘ Lord to Thee each 
night and day,” showed good voice and style. The tenor music 
was sung by Mr. W. H. Cummings, one of our best singers of 
sacred music, who rendered the recitative and air, ‘ Descend, 
kind pity,” in an artistic manner, and Mr. Thurley Beale—who is 
fast rising in his profession—sang the whole of the bass music. 
The oratorio was received enthusiastically, and but for the stern 
resolution with which Mr. Barnby resisted encores, two-thirds of 
it would have been re-demanded and repeated. We doubt, how- 
ever, if Thsodora will ever maintain a very strong hold on public 
favour. 

The Crystal Palace programme for last Saturday included 
Félicien David’s Le Désert, a work which made the reputation of 
the composer. It is written in the modern French style, restless 
in orchestration, dry in form, and deficient in melody, though the 
attempt to impart Eastern colouring may account for much of 
this, and for the extremely unvocal character of the tenor solos. 
In some of the descriptive music, M. David shows his extreme 
skill in writing and knowledge of orchestral effect, but the general 
impression was not very striking. In strong contrast to the 
vague composition of M. David, came the bright melody ax 
charming harmonies of Schubert's ballet music to Rosamund:, of 








which the movements in B Minor and G, and the lovely air 
“Der Vollmond Strahlt,” with its beautiful modulations, are, 
perhaps, the best. The song was’ carefully given by Madame 
Lemmens Sherrington, and the rest of the music delicately and 
precisely played by Mr. Manns’ band. 

Mr. Macfarren’s oratorio of Fohn the Baptist, of which we gave 
an analysis a few weeks since, is certain to be heard in London 
soon, possibly at one of the concerts of the Eritish Orchestral 
Society. 

A new musical journal is announced as bein; about to appeaf 
in Cairo. Its title will be significant, Programe des Thédtres de 5. 
A. le Khédive. 
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German music is, as yet, not universally admired. At San 
francisco the German Opera Troupe have been obliged to bring 
heir performances to a somewhat summary close. Their place 
jas been taken by a Chinese company, who are performing 
Chinese plays and Chinese music to crowded houses. A good 
chance is afforded for some patriotic Frenchman to prove the 
speriority of his country to Germany by introducing the San 
Franciscans to French opera. He might commence with 
Hamlet, and then level down to Offenbach. 

Madame Nilsson’s performances, which have been drawing 
cowded houses at New York, have been interrupted for a short 
time by the sudden indisposition of the singer. 

Mdlle. Albani has been creating a furore at St. Petersburg in 
lwia and La Sonnambula, and has received a warm letter of con- 

tulation from Madame Patti, who is now at Moscow. Malle. 
Albani is engaged to appear at Paris during March, and will be 
seceeded by Madame Patti, who, it is hoped, will be released 
fom her Venice engagement in time to sing at the Théatre 
Italien during April. 


SS 
LITERARY GOSSIP AND TABLE TALK. 


Messrs. FRADELLE and Marshall might do worse than visit the 
country of King Koffee Calcalli and persuade that warlike mon- 
arch to sit for his portrait, which would be certain to command a 

sale. The journey would certainly be risky, but a policy in 
the * Mutual,” the only Assurance Office which has had sufficient 
patriotism not to raise its rates to those engaged in the expe- 
dition would recoup them in case of disease, and if King Koffee 
did make them prisoners they would soon be rescued and might 
jay their expenses by writing a book about the Ashantees, and 
“blowing them up” handsomely. On second thoughts, how- 
eer, the author might be able to compile the book with equal 
facility and with a far less sacrifice of comfort, in Fleet-street; an 
enterprising photographer also might succeed in “ vamping up ” 
the likeness on much the same plan and in much the same neigh- 
bourhood. 








The diary of an officer who was engaged in one of our many 
Arctic expeditions will shortly be published, and will contain 
many curious adventures and episodes of travel in Northern 
lands 


Messrs. Smith Elder and Co., who long ago achieved both 
profit and celebrity by being the first publishers to discover the 
now well-known merits and genius of the great Bronté family, 
are about once more to introduce a new writer to the public. Mr. 
Oliver Maddox Brown, son of the celebrated poetical painter, and 
himself an artist of recognised pretensions, has produced a first 
novel, which we have seen in proof-sheets, and which is about to 
be published by this enterprising and independent firm. It is 
whispered that a success will again be heard of like that which 
attended the appearance of the unique “ Wuthering Heights.” 


‘“‘Gabriel Denver,” as Mr. O. M. Brown’s romance is called, will 
be furnished with a cover, the designs for the decoration of 
which are to be from the pencil of his father. 

It is sometimes awkward to have an established reputation. M. 
Lecocq, the well-known composer, has been turning his attention 
to serious opera, but every manager and publisher to whom he 
has submitted his new style of writings has rejected them. Under 
these circumstances M. Lecocq recopied his scores and trans- 
mitted them to a well-known publisher, with a letter signed 
“Heinrich Stern.” The plan succeeded. Herr Stern's music 
was at once welcomed, and M. Lecocq, as a friend of the pub- 
lisher, had the satisfaction of examining and approving the manu- 
scripts of Herr Heinrich Stern. 

M. Béchamp states in the Medical Gazette of Bordeaux, that he 
believes alcohol is a physiological product of the liver. In the 
course of his experiments he obtained sufficient alcohol from the 
excreta of a person whose diet was free from alcohol to determine 
it by the alcoholmeter. 

The “ New Series” of the Charing Cross Magazine, announced 
some time since as on the point of commencement, has reached a 
second number. There is room for improvement in the literary 
contents, though the paper and type are both excellent. How- 
ever, it is some while before even the best planned of periodicals 
can settle down into a steady swing of success, and we shall con- 
fine ourselves at present to stating that, amongst the leading 
features of the Charing Cross, are two serial stories and some 
half-dozen articles. We observe the name of Mr. Crespi 
amongst the writers. His “ Loneliness of Man” shows thought 
and care, and certainly has promise. We shall watch the career 
of this persevering essayist with interest. The scope of the 
Magazine seems wide, and we trust that it will fulfil its useful 
mission efficiently. 

Messrs. James Blackwood and Co. have the following Works in 
preparation :—* Chaucer and Crabbe’s Poetical Works,” in 1 vol. 
8vo, 5s.; ‘* A Complete Concordance to the Holy Scriptures,” by 
Smith, 5s.; “‘ Things You Ought to Know, Clearly Explained,” a 
companion volume to “* Take My Advice,” 2s. 6d.; ‘“‘ The Poetical 
Works of Rev. Geo. Crabbe,” 3s. 6d.; ‘*The Adventures of Mr, 
Verdant Green,” the 107th Thousand; “The Arabian Nights 
Entertainments,” an entirely new edition, with numerous illus- 
trations in the text, 3s. 6d. 
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MPORTANT SALE.— | 
HALLING, PEARCE, & STONE, 

of Waterloo House, Pall Mall East, and 
Cockspur Street, having purchased, at a 
large discount off the cost price, the en- 
tire STOCK of the old-established and 
well-known firm of Sewell & Co., of 
Compton House, Soho, are now offer- 
ing it for sale upon exceedingly advan- 
tageous terms. The Stock is on sale at 
Waterloo House, Cockspur Street, and 
Pali Mall East. 
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est face, without injuring the skin. 
sure remedy for baldness. 13 stamps.— 
Mr. JOHN FOX, Macclesfield, Cheshire. 
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complaint, congestion of the lungs, tor- 
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raised for themselves an universal fame. 
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before being Passed and Raised, the Initiation, Passing and Raising, the Tracing 
Boards, &c.—Sent post free on receipt of 8s. 6d., payable to A. E. Mason (P.M., 
30 deg.), Bank Top View, Richmond, Yorkshire; or from Elliot Stock, 6z, Paternoster- 
row, London; and Abel Heywood, Manchester; or through any Bookseller. Pros- 
pectus free, 





Adelina Patti. 
Wm. Powell Frith,R.A. Wm. Michael Balfe, 


‘| TDR. LYNN. 








This Volume contains Portraits and Biograph; 
gtaphical 


The Shah of Persia, 


nly written Reviews, and notices of all Musical and Theatrical 


— $$ 


Avp 4 
EGYPTIAN 
HALL.—Every day, at 3 and § 
o'clock. Carriages, at 5 and 10, Prices, 
5S., 38. 2s., and 1s. Is the Doctor a regi 
medium, or a person of unheard-of abilj. 
ties in deceiving the senses? 





] R. LYNN, displays a 

sleight of hand almost miraculous, 
completely deceiving the senses, deluding 
the judgment.—Times, May 25. 





J)R. LYNN.—* We have 

a man (Dr. Lynn) among us who 
can produce anything out of nothing; in 
fact, do anything which in reason or out 
of all reason is asked of him.”—Standard, 


Sept. 9. 
D 8 LY NN. —Bals 
Weekly :— Great praise is due, 
and a large section of the public ought to 
feel extremely grateful to Dr. Lynn for 
his admirable exemplifications of the truth 
of the adage that,‘ Doubtless the pleasure 
is as great of being cheated as to cheat.’” 











RYDE, ISLE OF WIGHT. 
OPGOOD & Co's NU. 


TRITIVE and SEDATIVE HAIR 
CREAM is supplied to the Trade by all 
Patent Medicine Houses and Wholesale 
Perfumers. Has the testimony of Emi- 
nent Physicians to its “ surprising” and 
“ unfailing success ; also, H. anc Co.'s 
SEDATIVE COLD CREAM, will keep 
good any time. 


BERDEEN GRANITE 

MONUMENTS, from £5. Carriage 
free. Inscriptions, accurate and_beau- 
tiful. Plans and prices from JOHN W. 
LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. 


OVERINGS for BALD 
HEADS, the hair having the ap- 
pearance of really growing on the head, 
so closely imitating nature as to render 
detection impossible. Unwin and Albert, 
Court Hair-dressers, are the manufac- 
turers of these perfect specimens of 
Perukian art.—24, Piccadilly, and 6, Bel- 
grave Mansions, Pimlico. 


~LACK’S SILVER 
be ELECTRO PLATE is as good 
for wear as real silver. 
FippLe Partern.—Per doz. 
Table Forks - 1 10 oand1 180 








Dessert ditto - 1 00 , 110° 
Table Spoons - 1100 ,, 1180 
Dessert ditto - 1 00 , 1100 
Tea Spoons - 0120 , 0180 


Catalogues gratis, or post free. — 
carriage free per rail. Richard and Joha 
Slack, 336, Strand, London. 


~ r . 
DILOSAGINE > 
BEARDLESS FACES. Wrict 
& Co. guarantee One Bottle of PILOSA- 
GINE to produce a Profusion of rr , 
NVhiskers, and Moustaches. PILOSA- 
GINE contains neither Oil nor Greas®, 
but is a liquid, not a salve. 
N.B.—PILOSAGINE, being absorbed 
by the skin, is invisible immediately upon 
application, and can, therefore, be use 
with perfect comfort at any time. s 
SAGINE cannot be sent by post, ba 
delivered to rail, securely paced im Dos 
(sealed) for 18 stamps. 
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